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THE CID.—No. VIII. 


“ Then strike, my knights, with joyous hearts! be 
valiant in the war, 
For I'm Rodrigo of Bivar, the Cid Campeador !” 
Poem of the Cid, 
Ir were a tedious task to follow the Cid in 
his long and unremitting course of hostilities 
against the Moslems after his exile from Cas- 
tille. The romances indeed omit all mention 
of many of the exploits he performed during 
this period, as recorded by the Poem and the 
Chronicle. Yet we must not pass them over 
in utter silence. In the short space of three 
weeks he won two strongholds from the Moors, 
and defeated a powerful force sent against him 
from Valencia. Thirty horses, part of the 
spoil, each with a scimitar hanging at the 
saddle-bow, he sent as a present to King 
Alfonso, who received the gift, and gave per- 
mission to any of his knights to join the Cid’s 
standard, but thought it yet too early to grant 
him pardon. Rodrigo continued his forays 
into the Arab territory, ravaged it far and 
wide, laid many of the principal cities in the 
east of Spain under tribute, and gained great 
spoil and greater glory. He even extended his 
incursions as far south as Alicant. Nor was it 
the Moors alone with whom he had to contend ; 
for he signally defeated and captured Ramon, 
count of Barcelona, and won from him the 
famous sword Colada, “ worth more than a 
thousand marks of silver.” He also worsted 
Don Pedro, king of Aragon, who on one occa- 
sion sent one hundred and fifty horsemen to 
surprise him as he was riding attended by only 
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a dozen knights; but the hero's individual prowess 
saved him, and he routed the Aragonese and captured 
seven of their number, whom, with his wonted gene- 
rosity, he immediately set at liberty. 

The fortress of Rueda had been wrested from the 
Castillians by the Moors, who had also treacherously 
slain Ramiro, the son of Don Alfonso. This monarc 
thereon recalled the Cid from banishment, and prayed 
him to march against Rueda and reduce it. Rodrigo 
kissed the royal hand, but refused to accept the offered 
pardon, unless the king would pledge his word that 
thenceforth every hidalgo under sentence of banish- 
ment should have thirty days allowed him before going 
into exile, to prove, if possible, his innocence ; for, said 
he, 

“ ¢ Ne’er should be a vassal hanish'd 

Without time to plead his cause ; 

Ne’er should king his people’s rights 
Trample on and break the laws ; 

Ne’er should he his liegemen punish 
More than to their crimes is due, 

Lest they rise into rebellion— 
That day sorely would he rue.’ 


The king pledged his word to this, and the Cid 
marched against Rueda, wasas usual victorious, and on 
his return was received with all honour by his grateful 
sovereign. This took place a.p. 1081. 

We next find “the good one of Bibar” captain- 
general of the Christian force before Toledo, which for 
some years had been besieged by Don Alfonso; and 
on its surrender, in 1085, the Cid was appointed its 
governor. The ill-will of the king towards him was 
not, however, entirely removed, but being kept alive 
by the malicious representations of the Cid’s enemies, 
a pretext was soon found for a renewed sentence of 
banishment. He pursued his former course of hos- 
tilities against the Moors, and with the like success, 
and ere long had carried his victorious arms to the 
gates of Valencia, which city he resolved to make his 
own, and therefore sent heralds through Castille, 
Aragon, and Navarre, proclaiming that all who loved 
a merry life and a glorious might join his standard, but 
they must come out of pure love of blows. Adven- 
turers flocked to his camp from all quarters, and his 
force soon amounted to three thousand six hundred 
men. He then laid siege to the city. 

In his camp was an Asturian knight, named Martin 
Pelaez, of stout and powerful frame, but of a weak 
and craven spirit. When the Cid and his followers 
were one day engaged in deadly combat with the Pay- 
nims, this Pelaez left the fight and returned secretly 
to his tent, where he remained concealed till the battle 
was over, and the Christians, weary with the work of 
slaughter, returned to refresh themselves in the camp. 


“ The Cid he sat him down to eat, 
With him of his knights sat none, 
For it was his daily wont 
At his board to sit alone. 
At another sat his knights, 
All who were of high renown.” 


For so did the good Cid ordain, that their valour 
might be made known to all, and that the rest might 
strive to emulate them in the field. 
“ Thinking that my Cid Rodrigo 
Had not witnessed his shame, 
In came Martin, neat and cleansed, 
Straight unto the board he came ; 
Where did sit Don Alvar Faiiez 
With his mighty men of fame. 
Up the good Cid then arose, 
Seiz'd his arm, and whisper'd low, 
* Friend, to eat with these great warriors 
Is not meet for such as thon, 
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These are knights of proved valor, 
Better men than we ave they; 
Sit thee then at this my table, 
Of my viands eat, I pray. 
Down then sat he with Rodrigo, 
At his beard with him did eat; 
Thus the Cid with wondrous mildness 
Did rebuke him, as was meet.” 


After the meal, the Cid, with the same considerate 
gentleness, took him aside, and in plain terms up- 
braided him with his cowardice. “Is it possible,” said 
he, “ that a man nobly born as thou art, can fly through 
terror of the strife? Knowest thou not that it is ho- 
norable to die on the battle-field? Better hadst thou 
turn monk ; peradventure thou mayest be able to serve 
God in the cloister, though thou canst not in the war 
Nathless, try once more; go forth this evening to the 
fight, place thyself at my side, and let me see what 
spirit thou canst show.” 

Deeply did Martin feel this rebuke, and grievous 
was his shame. He resolved to go forth to the field, 
and strive to redeem his character. Accordingly, the 
next day, when the Cid and his host rode up to ihe 
very gates of Valencia, 

* Martin was the first that rushed 
Headlong on the coming foe ; 
No fear then, I wot, he proved, 
Wondrous valor he did show ; 
His right arm wrought grievous slaughter, 
Many Payni.s he Jaid low. 
As they fell right fast before him, 
‘Whence this furious fiend? they cried : 
©Ne’er have we Leheld such valor ; 
None his ouset can abide.’ 


The Saracens were driven back into the city, and 
Martin returned to the camp, his arms bathed in blood 
up to the elbows. The Cid stood awaiting him, and 
warmly embracing him, said, “ Friend Martin, thou 
art verilya good and doughty knight. No longer must 
thou eat with me at table; henceforth thou shalt sit 
with Alvar Faiez, my cousin-german, and my other 
knights of highest valor and renown.” From that 
day forth Martin Pelaez proved himself a right valiant 
knight, and thus, says the romance, was exemplified the 
proverb— 

“ Who to a good tree betakes him, 
Shelter good he there will find.” 


The Valencians being hard beset and hopeless of 
succour, an aged prophet ascended a lofty tower on 
the ramparts, and when he beheld the city so fair and 
beautiful, and the camp of her enemies pitched against 
her, his heart smote him sore, and he sighed forth this 
lament :— 


 €Oh Valencia! my Valencia! 
Worthy thou to rule for aye; 
But if Allah do not pity, 
Soon thy glory must decay. 
Lo! I see thy mighty ramparts 
Shake and totter to their fall. 
Yea, thy proud and lofty towers, 
And thy snowy turrets all, 


Which thy sons rejoic’d to gaze on, 
As they glitter’d from afar, 

Woe! I see them sink and crumble— 
Ruin doth their beauty mar. 

See, thy fertilizing river 
Now hath stray’d from out its bed; 

All thy springs and gushing fountains 
Now are dried up at their head. 


Green thy fields and fair thy flowers 
As they once in beauty shone ; 
Now their beauty is defiled, 
All their bloom and odour gone, 
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Yonder broad and noble strand, 
Ounce thy pride and once thy boast, 
Now by foot of foe is trampled— 
By Castilla’s robber host. 
Rapine, death, and desolation, 
On thy land these Christians pour ; 
Yea, the smoke of yonder burnings 
All the landscape doth obscure. 
Gone are all the charms which made thee 
To thy children so divine. 
Could these walls but weep and wail thee, 
They would add their tears to mime. 
Oh Valencia! my Valencia! 
Allah quickly succour thee ! 
Oft have I foretold what now 
Sore it grieveth me to see.’ 
After a siege of ten months the Cid gained posses- 
sion of the city, a.p. 1094, and, says the poem— 
“ Right joyful was the Perfect One, with all his men of 
might, 
To,see upon Valencia’s keep his banner waving bright. 
All who were squires were dubbed knights for their deeds’ 


sake that day ; 
How much of gold cach soldier won, I prithee, who can 


say ? 


” 


According to the romances, he made a mild and 
generous use of his victory. He gave orders that the 
dead should be buried and the sick and wounded 
attended to, and cheered the citizens by assuring them 
that respect should be paid to their persons and pro- 
perty, for that though fierce and mighty in war, he was 
mild and gentle in peace. But the Moorish chroniclers 
tell a different tale, and relate the cruelties inflicted 
upon the unhappy governor of Valencia by the tyrant 
Cambitor (Campeador), “ Allah curse him!” Ro- 


drigo’s earliest care was to appoint a Christian bishop 
‘to his newly-won city—* God! how all Christendom 


did rejoice!” His next, to despatch Alvar Fafiez to 
Burgos to pray the king Alfonso for the company of 
Ximena call his two daughters, whom he had left in 
the care of the abbot of S. Pedro de Cardejia. He 
told Don Alvar to take with him thirty marks of gold 
for the expenses of their journey to Valencia, and as 
many of silver for the abbot. 


“¢To the worthy Jews two hundred 
Marks of gold bear with all speed, 
With as many more of silver, 
Which they lent me in my need, 


In my knightly honor trusting ; 
But I basely did deceive, 
Anil in pledge thereof two coffers 
Full of nought but sand did give. 
Pray ye of them, for my solace, 
Pray them now to pardon me, 
Sith with sorrow great I did it 
Of my hard necessity. 
Say, albeit within the coffers 
Nought but sand they can espy, 
That the pure gold of my truth 
Deep beneath that sand doth lie.’” 


He sent also to the king Alfonso, “ his own good 
and liege lord,” a rich gift of captives, horses, and trea- 
sures, aud instructed Don Alvar what to say: 


« ¢ Say, friend, to the king Alfonso, 

May it please him now to take 

This unworthy gift and offering 
Which a banish’d lord doth make ; 

Yea, unworthy all in value, 
But some favour in his eyes 

It may gain when that ye tell him 
"Tis of Christian blood the price. 





In two years with my good faulchion, 

I have won more land than he 
Did inherit from his father ; 

(May he now in glory be!) 
Tell him, all this Jand and treasure, 

All I've won with my good sword, 
I do hold of him in fief, 

As a vassal of his lord. 
Yea, I pray God that my prowess 

To his wealth may increase yield, 
While my heel can strike Babieca, 

While my hand Tizona wield. 
One boon only I do ask him— 

Can I crave this boon in vain? 
That he send my lov’d Ximena, 

And my tender daughters twain, 
Dearest treasures of my bosom, 

To relieve my lonely pain.’” 


Alvar Feiiez faithfully executed his mission, and 
repeated his lord’s words in the presence of the king 
at Burgos. Hardly had he ceased speaking, when a 
certain count, one of the Cid’s enemies, arose, and 
warned the king to beware of deceit, and give no credit 
to what he had heard. “ Perchance the Cid meaneth 
to follow his gift, and beard thee to thy face on the 
morrow.” Alvar Faiez plucked his bonnet from his 
brows, and replied, all stammering with rage, 


“« ¢ Let none stir, upon his peril ! 
Speak not! none of ye—take heed 
That the Cid himself is present, 

For I stand here in his stead! 
Who will dare to utter falsehoods— 
Foul and lying words declare ? 

In the Cid’s name, I do warn him, 

Let him of his head have care!’” 


Then remembering in whose presence he had spoken, 
Don Alvar, as a loyal knight, asked pardon of the 
king, without however retracting aught that he had 
uttered. The result of his mission was that he carried 
back to Valencia Ximena and her two daughters, to 
the great joy of the Cid. 

Soon after this, the great Miramamolin, king of 
Tunis, landed on the Spanish shore, with 50,000 horse 
and a countless host of foot, to wrest Valencia from 
the hands of the Christians. Rodrigo took Ximena 
and his two daughters to the roof of the highest tower 
in the Alcazar, or citadel, and showed them this vast 
armament. 


“ Toward the sea they cast their eyes— 
Foes did swarm along the coast ; 
Round about the town they looked— 
Everywhere a mighty host. 

Tents were pitching, trenches digging, 
All to battle did prepare ; 

Shouts of men, and war-steeds neighing, 
Drums and trumpets rent the air.” 


The ladies were terrified at this novel sight, but 
the Cid, stroking his long beard, cheered them. 


 ¢ Fear not thou, my lov’d Ximena, 
Fear not ye, my daughters dear, 
While I live to wield Tizona, 
Ye, I wot, have nought to fear.’ ” 


“See ye not,’ he added, “ that the more numerous 
the foe, the richer will be the spoil, and the larger your 
dowries, my daughters?” Verily my heart swelleth 
now that ye are present !”"* Perceiving then that some 
of the Moors had entered the orchards near the city, 


* This saying of the Cid, “ The more Moors, the more gain,” 
became proverbial in Spain, and continues so at the day. 
: 2D2 
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he despatched Don Alvar Salvadores with two hundred 
horse to drive them out, and make a slaughter of the 
pagan dogs for the gratification of the ladies. This 
was done, the Moors were driven out, but Don Alvar, 
too eager in the pursuit of the flying foe, was taken 
prisoner. 

On the morrow, “ he who in a lucky hour girt the 
sword,” as the Poem frequently terms the Cid, made a 
general sally against the Moors, the bishop of Valencia, 
who, like many of the ecclesiastics of that day, was as 
expert with the sword as with the mass-book, march- 
ing in complete armour at the head of the troops. The 
small band of Christians soon found themselves in 
imminent danger of being hemmed in by the over- 
whelming hosts of the foe : 


’ 


“ But my good Cid, this perceiving, 
Rushed on the enemy ; 
*Gainst their ranks he spurr’d Babieca, 
Shouting loud his battle-cry, 


* Aid us, God and Santiago!’ 
Many a Paynim he laid low; 
To despatch a foe he never 
Needed to repeat his blow. 
Well it pleas’d the Cid to find him 
Mounted on his steed once more, 
With his right arm to the elbow 
Crimson’d all with Moorish gore.” 


The Moors took to flight and were pursued with 
great slaughter by the Christians, who took the Moslem 
camp, where they found Don Alvar Salvadores, with a 
vast booty in gold and horses, “ and the richest tent 
ever seen in Christendom,” which the Cid sent, toge- 
ther with part of the spoil, to “‘ Alfonso the Castillian.” 
The king, overcome by the Cid’s noble forgetfulness of 
wrongs, thereon granted him pardon and restored him 
to favour. 





Law and Interest.—A member of a sick club sued the stew- 
ards for one pound eight chillings, four weeks’ pay. They de- 
clared he was not a member. It appeared by their articles, 
which ought to be the criterion of right, that the club assembled 
once a week; that every absent member forfeited a certain 
sum, and by non-attendance for six nights he forfeited an ac- 
cumulated sum of about seven shillings, and his right to 
membership. When this man had absented himself till the ar- 
rears swelled to eleven shillings, he applied to the club, solicited 
to be taken in, and agreed with the members present that he 
should be reinstated, paying all arrears. Being in health, it was 
their interest to keep him. Elevated with ale and prosperity, 
which often raise a man above himself, instead of paying his 
arrears, he d——d the club, and declared he would leave them. 
He was immediately taken ill, and, applying to the club, in- 
sisted upon his right of membership; but the scale was now 
turned : it was their interest to shake him off, and his to ad- 
here to them. As he was likely to become burdensome to 
the parish, the overseers interested themselves in his favour, 
offered to pay the arrears,and wrote to the bench. Court.— 
“ Every society of men is governed by a body of laws of their own; 
nay, it is that body which constitutes them a society ; you must 
act and we must try by these laws, It does not appear that a 
member can by absence contract a debt of more than seven 
shillings. When this happens, all connection ceases. Though 
the members in full assembly may, by their majority, make 
bye-laws for the good government of their body, yet they can- 
not make one new or abrogate one old law without the consent 
of every individual. If this was allowed, a cabal might be 
very mischievous in voting away a man's right or property. In 
the words king, lords, and commons is comprehended every per- 
son in the kingdom. ‘They can, by their joint consent, alter, 
form new, or annihilate old laws, but no alteration can take 
place without the consent of the whole body. The king and the 
commons can make none without the lords, nor the lords and the 
commons without the king. Each can make bye-laws for their 
Gwn good government, but no fundamentals can be created with- 
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out the whole. As every law affects somebody, it cannot be 
carried without the consent of that somebody. As this man has 
forfeited his right by non-attendance, his share of the fund be- 
came the joint property of every member; consequently the 
consent of every member was necessary to reinstate him. Each 
man might give back his own, but no man could give another's ; 
it follows, his being re-voted into the club by a majority, and 
his d——-—g himself out, no way affect the case; he had lost 
his right prior to either. JIustead of a claim upon them, they 
have a just demand upon him for seven shillings, as arrears for 
non-payment.—Knight'’s Miscellanies :—Life of W. Hutton: 
Decisions of Court of Requests. 


London Stone—stood anciently on the south side of Cannon 
Street, pitched upright, near the channel or kennel, according to 
Stow, who adds, that it was “fixed in the ground very deep, 
fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so strongly set, that, if 
carts do run against it through negligence, the wheels be broken, 
and the stone itself unshaken,” Possibly the cart-wheels were 
made stronger afterwards, the better to stand the perils to which 
they were thus exposed; for it is pretty evident that the old 
stone has not always had the best of it in such encounters. It is 
now reduced, judging from what may be seen of it, to a frag- 
ment not a great deal larger than a man’s head, Still, even this 
relic of so ancient and venerable a monument is interesting and 
precious; and we ought not to omit the name of the worthy 
citizen to whom we owe its preservation—Mr. Thomas Maiden, 
of Sherbourn Lane, printer, who, it is said, when St. Swithin’s 
Church was about to undergo a repair, in 1798, prevailed on the 
parish officers to consent that the stone should be placed where 
it still remains, after it had been doomed to destruction as a 
nuisance. For before this it stood close to the edge of the kerb- 
stone, on the same side of the street, to which, it seems, it had 
been removed from its original position on the opposite side, in 
December, 1742. Its foundations were uncovered in the course 
of the operations that took place after the great fire, and were 
found to be so extensive, that Wren, who does not appear to have 
doubted that they were Roman, was inclined to think that they 
must have supported some more considerable monument than 
even the central milliarium. “In the adjoining ground to the 
south, upon digging for altars,” we are told in the Parentalia, 
“ were discovered some tessellated pavements, and other extensive 
remains of Roman workmanship and buildings.” “ Probably,” 
adds the account, “ this might in some degree bave imitated the 
Milliarium Aureum at Constantinople, which was not in the form 
of a pillar, as at Rome, but an eminent building ; for under its 
roof, according to Cedrenus and Suidas, stood the statues of 
Constantine and Helena, Trajan, an equestrian statue of Hadrian, 
a statue of Fortune, and many other figures and decorations.” 
The recorded history of London Stone, we may add, reaches be- 
yond the Conquest. Stow found it mentioned as a land-mark 
in a list of rents belonging to Christ’s Church in Cariterbury, at 
the end of “a fair-written Gospel-book ” given to that founda- 
tion by the West Saxon king Athelstane, who reigned from 925 
to 941.—London, No. 9. 
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(Perrancu, as crowned at Rome, from a painting by Jofanelli. 





Avignon, with the old Roman bridge, and Vaucluse, from lithographs by Lemercier. 


Tomb at Arqua, from a print by Turner.] 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
PETRARCH.* 


Dvurine one of the journeys of this great poet, after 
he had achieved the reputation which still makes his 
memory so deservedly dear to his countrymen, he 
passed through Arezzo, the place of his birth. At his 
departure, the principal persons of the town waited 


* For the various quotations from Petrarch’s writings inter- 
spersed through the following paper, we must express our ac- 
knowledgments to the very interesting Life of the poet just pub- 
lished by our own distinguished bard, the author of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope,’ Thomas Campbell. 





upon him to pay their respects, and to point out the 
house in which he had first breathed. “It was a small 
house,” says Petrarch, “ befitting an exile, as my father 
was.” He was informed that the owners had been about 
to make some alterations in it; but the authorities 
interfered, and caused the whole to be preserved, as it 
was on the cirenmstance which had given to Arezzo its 
chief claim to the agreeable remembrances of posterity. 
That event occurred in the night-between the 19th and 
20th of July, 1304; and was attended by two memor- 
able incidents. His mother was in imminent danger of 
her life in giving birth to him, and his father Petracco 
who had been banished from Florence with Dante and 
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other eminent men, was almost at the same hour en- 
gaged with his party (one of the two factions, the 
blacks and the A von or, as they called themselves, 
the Neri and the Bianchi,* into which the Floren- 
tines were divided) in an unsuccessful attack upon 
their native city. The troubled circumstances that 
thus surrounded the earliest years of Petrarch, were 
but types of the wretched staie of things he was to 
witness through his entire life in connection with his 
beloved country, torn from one end to the other by 
factions and familits. After the defeat of the white 
party, to which Petracco belonged, he was obliged to 
sever himself from his wife and child; he wandering 
about from place to place, doing as he best could, and his 
wife and infant son, to whom the sentence of banishment 
did not extend, removing to a small property the family 
possessed at Ancisa near Florence. In their way they 
crossed the Arno; and the guide, a robust peasant, 
carried the child hung in a swaddling-cloth over his 
shoulder. Whilst they were in the deep part of the 
river, the guide’s horse fell ; and amidst his own and the 
mother’s frantic efforts to raise it, the whole party had 
nearly perished. After seven years spent in this un- 
happy way, Petracco took his family to Pisa; and 
thence, in 1313, to Avignon, when once more the 
young poet’s history had been well nigh brought to a 


summary conclusion by the threatened shipwreck of 


their vessel off Marseilles. One of the earliest indica- 
tions of the future tastes and genius of Petrarch may 
some be found in his remark, when taken to see the 
ovely landscape around the fountain of Vaucluse, a 
few leagues from Avignon. “There now,” he cried 
rapturously, “is a retirement suited to my taste, and 
preferable in my eyes to the greatest and most splendid 
cities.” Of the permanency of the impression Vau- 
cluse made upon him, we shall find a sufficient testi- 
mony some twenty years later. At Avignon, then the 
seat of the luxurious papal court, Petracco found 
everything too expensive for his reduced circum- 
stances ; so, in 1315, he removed to the small town of 
Carpentras. Here Petrarch learned grammar and 
logic from one Convennole de Prato, a man of meagre 
attainments, but with sufficient intelligence to appre- 
ciate his pupil's character and abilities. Petrarch ex- 
hibited, long afterwards, his gratitude for the kindness 
and respect with which he had been treated; when De 
Prato, being very old and very poor, received consider- 
able assistance from the poet’s scantyincome. At the 
age of fifteen, Petracco sent his son to Montpelier, and 
afterwards to Bologna, to study the law; but, like 
several other poets similarly destined, young Petrarch 
found it much more delightful to seck and make 
acquaintance with the choicest passages in his favourite 
authors, than to busy himself in the subtilties of legal 
lore. Petracco on one occasion came to Bologna, in 
the hope of checking his son’s growing passion for 
literature. The latter, aware of his approach, hid his 
Virgil, Cicero, and such other few books as a student 
with small means could obtain before the introduction 
of printing ; but Petracco discovered the hidden trea- 
sures, and threw them upon the fire. Ilis son’s agony 
at the loss was however too much for the parental 
heart: Petracco rescued Virgil and Cicero from their 
purgatory, and returning them to the poet, said, 
“ Virgil will console you for the loss of your other 
manuscripts, and Cicero will prepare you for the study 
of the law.” The death of both his parents in 1326, 
however, left his future career entirely at his own 


* The Neri and Bianchi were the names of two branches of 
the Cancellieri family at Pistoia, who, on being expelled from 
that town, carried their feuds and their designations into Florence. 
Both, however, were Guelphs, although, from the Bianchi having 
subsequently joined the Guibelines, they have been sometimes 
confounded with them. 
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disposal. He and his brother now entered the 
church, having first settled the family affairs, which 
they found much disordered by the dishonesty of the 
executors. But Petrarch tells us, with great gratifica- 
tion, that, in their ignorance, they had left him what he 
esteemed as the most valuable part of his pa'rimony, 
a manuscript Cicero, highly prized by his father. He 
was now but twenty-two years old, when he settled 
with his brother in the licentious and profligate city of 
Avignon; and we need not therefore wonder that he 
did not pass through the temptations that there sur- 
rounded him with entire safety. His person, voice, 
and manners were all of an unusually seductive cha- 
racter ; and he was in no slight degree vain of them. 
“Do you remember,” he writes to his brother (ata 
time when all such follies had passed away), “ how much 
care we employed in the lure of dressing our persons ? 
When we traversed the streets, with what attention did 
we not avoid every breath of wind which might dis- 
compose our air; and with what caution did we not 
prevent the least speck of dirt from soiling our gar- 
ments.” This attention to his person, at the same 
time, was not allowed to interfere with the great busi- 
ness of his life, the cultivation of his mind. He 
studied earnestly, and transcribed the works of every 
valuable writer that came in his way. Such was the 
only and most un-“royal” road to learning in those 
days. Petrarch’s first compositions were in Latin ; but 
he was wise enough to perceive early the advantages 
of writing in his native “ vulgar tongue,” as the Italian 
was then called. And certainly he found that tongue 
very different from the state in which he left it. The 
improvement Dante had commenced, Petrarch may be 
said to have almost finished: under his cultivation it 
acquired a new elegance and richness. Among the 
numerous friends and patrons which the manners, 
abilities, and general and increasing reputation for 
learning of the poet attracted, were John of Florence 
and James Colonna. The former was one of the pope's 
secretaries, and to him Petrarch entrusted all the anxie- 
ties caused by a sense of his own faults, by his desires 
to approve himself worthy of the vocation to which, in 
common with all other great men, he felt himself to 
be called, and by his keen sensibility to the distracted 
state of Italy; and, in return, he received such appro- 
riate advice and sympathy, that he says he never left 
1im without finding himself more calm and composed, 
and more animated forstudy. James Colonna was the 
third son of the nobleman of the same name, a mem- 
ber of one of the most ancient and illustrious families 
of the country. Petrarch, at the conclusion ef an 
eloquent passage descriptive of his admirable qualities, 
says, “He gained the first place in my atfiections, 
which he ever afterwards retained.” We arrive now 
at that great event in the poct’s personal history, which 
has certainly, by its romantic character and conse- 
quences, assisted in no slight degree to inake Petrarch 
one of the most popular of writers. 

Petrarch relates that exactly at the first hour of 
the Gih of April, he saw Laura, in the church of the 
monastery of St. Clair, at Avignon, where neither the 
sacredness of the place nor the solemnity of the day 
(Good Friday, probably) could prevent him from being 
smitten for life with human love. He saw a lady, a 
few years younger than himself, in a green mantle 
sprinkled with violets. “Her face, her air, her gait, 
were to him superhuman. Her person was delicate, 
her eyes were tender and sparkling, and her eyebrows 
black as ebony. Golden locks waved over her 
shoulders, whiter than snow, and the ringlets were in- 
terwoven by the fingers of love. . Nothing 
was so soft as her looks, so modest as her carriage, so 
touching as the sound of hervoice. An air of gaiety 
and tenderness breathed around her, but so pure and 
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happily tempered as to inspire every beholder with 
the sentiment of virtue, for she was chaste as the dew- 
drop of the morn. Such, says Petrarch, was the 
amiable Laura.”* The most accurate writer the world 
has ever known, where the “facts” concern the human 
heart, has taught us, in his ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ what a 
first love may be in those delicious southern skies—- 
sudden but permanent; and of this character was 
Petrarch’s unhappy attachment. Laura was already 
the wife of another. In our own country and time we 
should justly attach something criminal to the love 
that not only survived a discovery of that nature, but 
gloried m proclaiming its existence: it would, how- 
ever, be wrong to measure Petrarch by such a standard. 
The customs of Italy, as well as the licence generally 
allowed to poets, justified him in offering and Laura in 
accepting his respectful attentions and admiration ; 
and whatever pain the acquaintance brought to either, 
it was not embittered by remorse. On one occasion, 
Petrarch appearing to presume upon Laura’s favour 
too far, she said to him, with a tone and manner of 
extreme severity, “I am not what you take me for.” 


[To be concluced in our next.) 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MUSEUM. 


Tue exhibitions open gratuitously to the public in 
London are not so numerous as those in many other 
European capitals ; buta feeling in favour of the more 
liberal extension of this system is spreading, and we 
may not unreasonably look forward to increased faci- 
litics in this respect. 

Among the exhibitions of this character in the me- 
tropolis is that of the Museum belonging to the East 
India Company, at their house in Leadenhall Street. 
In our notice of this great commercial body, in the 
fourth volume of the Magazine, the museum is alluded 
to as an exhibition well worthy of a visit, but requiring 
an order to a director for the admission of a visitor. 
We do not exactly know at what period a change has 
been made in this respect, but at the present time the 
Museum is thrown open to the public between the 
hours of twelve and three o'clock on Saturdays. We 
will endeavour to convey a general idea of the princi- 
pal objects there deposited. 

The extraordinary series of events by which the East 
India Company obtained such gigantic power, brought 
the agents and officers of the Company in frequent 
communication with various Asiatic princes, both 
within the territories of Hindostan and in the adjacent 
countries ; and, in the course of these communications, 
many opportunities offered for collecting objects or 
specimens illustrative, in different degrees and in va- 
rious modes, of the manners, customs, arts, and natural 
history of the Oriental countries. These objects, having 
been from time to time presented to the East India 
Company, or consigned to their keeping, by right of 
conquest or by treaty, have accumulated to a consider- 
able number, and a suite of apartments in the East 
India House has been appropriated to their reception. 

On passing into the hall at the principal entrance, in 
Leadenhall Street, we turn to the left hand, and go 
through two or three passages to the foot of a staircase. 
Then, ascending about forty stairs, we arrive at a kind 
of corridor, the walls of which are lined with pictures 
relating to Oriental subjects, and at each end of which 
is a door leading to several apartments. An inscrip- 
tion-board directs the visitor to the right hand as the 
way to the Museum, and the left hand to the Library, 
the former of which we will describe first, and the 
latter afterwards. A few stairs at the right-hand end 
of the corridor lead to a long passage, having a range 
of doors—mostly belonging to private apartments, not 





* Campbell's ¢ Life,’ vol. ii., p. 386, 
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available to the visitor—on the left hand, and a range 
of windows on the right. This passage contains a few 
paintings, prints, and drawings, illustrative of Indian 
scenery and buildings ; also models of nautical vessels 
used in the East, such as a Chinese war-junk, a Suma- 
tran proa, &c., together with a few natural objects, 
such as dried skins of remarkable animals, specimens 
of bamboo, &c. At the end of this long passage we 
come to three small ante-rooins, or lobbies, one within 
another, and the inner one opening into a room of 
larger dimensions. The first of these ante-rooms con- 
tains, near the window, a curious Burmese musical in- 
strument, shaped somewhat like a boat, and having a 
verticai range of nearly horizontal strings, which were 
probably played by means of a plectrum, or wooden 
peg. Opposite this instrument is a case containing 
models of implements illustrative of the arts and 
manufactures in India, such as looms, ploughs, mills, 
smiths’ bellows, coaches and other vehicles, windlass, 
pestle and mortar, and numerous others; and on the 
two remaining sides of this room are various small 
specimens, some illustrating the natural history and 
others the manufacturing processes of the Oriental na- 
tions. In the second or middle ante-room are nume- 
rous specimens of dried and stuffed snakes, fishes, &c. 
such as are found in India. From the second ante- 
room we turn to the right, into the third, where we 
find, beneath a window, a very curious Burmese 
musical instrument, consisting of twenty-three flattish 
pieces of wood, from ten to fifteen inches in length and 
about an inch and a half in width; these bars are 
strung together so as to yield dull and subdued mu- 
sical notes when struck With a cork hammer; and 
their sizes are so adjusted as to furnish tones forming 
about three octaves in the diatonic scale. Whether 
the weekly exercise to which these bars are subjected 
by visitors has influenced their tones, we do not know, 
but the notes of the gamut are not now remarkable 
for accuracy. 

From this last ante-room we enter a tolerably large 
square room, lighted by six windows, three on each of 
two opposite sides. This recom is surrounded by glass 
cases, between the doors and windows, containing ob- 


jects chiefly illustrative of Asiatic natural history. 


Those on the right-hand side are occupied by stuffed 
specimens of Sumatran mammalia. On the side op- 
posite the entrance are Indian mammalia and birds, 
such as the tapir, the tiger, the panther, &. The 
left-hand side is occupied principally by Siamese birds, 
and the entrance side by Javanese birds. On various 
parts of the floor of this room are isolated glass cases, 
one occupied by specimens of Eastern shells, another 
by butterflies, moths, and beetles, and others by birds. 
Returning from this room, along the passage before 
alluded to, we see an open door at the right hand, 
leading to a small room containing a few objects of 
interest. There is a model of a raft, another of a 
Chinese house-barge, and another, of very elaborate 
workmanship, representing an Eastern temple. A 
petticoat and mantle, belonging to a female of a canni- 
bal race in the Eastern seas, are here deposited, and 
furnish a curious example of ingenuity and love of 
ornament among those who are deficient in one of the 
most prominent attributes of humanity. In an adjoin- 
ing case are various objects, brought from Java, ap- 
parently intended to serve in some kind of theatrical 
exhibition among that people. In other parts of the 
same room are sabres, daggers, hunting-knives, pipes, 
bowls, models of musical instruments, and various 
other sinall matters, brought principally from the 
islands of Java and Sumatra, and serving to illustrate 
some of the usages of the.inhabitants of those places. 
We have now glanced through that range of apart- 
ments which is designated the Museum, and will next, 
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in a similar manner, notice the contents of the three 
rooms designated the Library. From the corridor 
separating the two departments a few stairs on the left 
hand lead to a handsome square room, partly occupied 
by books, and partly by Oriental curiosities. The 
books here deposited are, of course, not intended for 
the perusal of visitors, and it would be a very un- 
worthy return for the liberality of the Company, if 
attention were not paid to the rule that these books are 
not to be touched by visitors. On entering this room, 
an attendant desires the visitor to give his name and 
address, which are entered in a book; one entry, we 
believe, will avail for a party of visitors. This pre- 
liminary form, which used also to be observed at the 
British Museum, having been gone through, we pro- 
ceed to glance round the room. On the entrance side 
are many specimens of painted tiles, such as are used 
in the East for walls, floors, ceilings, &c. Over and 
at the left of the fireplace are various idols, such as 
are worshipped by the Buddhists of Burmah and other 
nations beyond India, some made of white marble, 
some of dark stone, and others of metal or wood. The 
next side of the room, on the right, is occupied by 
pieces of stone, once forming pore of Buddhic shrines, 
thrones, and idols, sculptured with inscriptions, pro- 
cessions, &c. The side opposite to the entrance is 
occupied partly by books, relating chiefly to Oriental 
subjects, and partly by idols, beads, trinkets, and 
reliques of the Buddhiec religion, among which is a 
very lofty dark-coloured idol, representing one of the 
Buddhiec divinities. The fourth side of the room is 
occupied almost wholly by books, and does not, there- 
fore, call for remark, except in relation to a singular 
document which is framed and hung up against the 
wall. This is the original petition presented by the 
East India merchants to Oliver Cromwell, praying that 
he would send a ship of war to the Bay of Biscay, as 
a protection to a fleet of merchantmen expected to 
arrive from India, in consequence of a threatened 
attack by the Spaniards. The petition is signed by 
about thirty merchants belonging to the East India 
Company,,and on another part of it is the answer, in 
Cromwell's hand-writing, directing the Commissioners 
of the Admiralty to take measures in conformity with 
the prayer of the petition. 

Various parts of the middle or floor of this room are 
occupied by objects more or less interesting. There 
are three cases containing very elaborate models of 
Chinese villas, made of ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
other costly materials; and from the middle of the 
ceiling is suspended a Chinese lantern, of large dimen- 


sions, made principally of thin sheets of horn, and- 


highly decorated. Three or four glass cases contain 
various small articles, brought from India and China, 
such as an abacus, or Chinese counting-machine, 
Chinese implements and materials for writing, for 
drawing, for engraving on wood, and for printing; 
the often-described miniature shoe of a Chinese lady, 
Chinese weighing and measuring instruments, Oriental 
weapons, models of palanquins and other carriages, 
specimens of tea in various stages of its preparation, 
a Chinese compass, and trinkets of various kinds. On 
the floor of this room is also placed a piece of me- 
chanism which gives us some insight into the modes 
in which Eastern princes amuse themselves. This is 
an “emblematic organ,” once belonging to Tippoo 
Sultan, and consisting of a tiger trampling on a pros- 
trate man, whom he is just about to seize with his 
teeth. The interior contains pipes and other mechanism, 
which, when wound up by a key, cause the figure of 
the man to utter cries,— intended, we presume, for 
cries of distress,—and the tiger to roar. Intellectual 
amusement, this, for a prince ! * 
* See ‘Penny Magaz'ne,’ vol. iv., No. 216, p. 319. 
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From this room we pass, through an ante-room, or 
small apartment, into another room, which may more 
particularly be called the Library. The ante-room is 
chiefly occupied by a splendid howdah, or throne, 
adapted for the back of an elephant, in which Oriental 
princes are wont to travel from 75 to place. A 
considerable portion of this howdah is made of solid 
silver, and the various decorations are of a costly 
character. It was taken by Lord Combermere, at 
Bhurtpoor, and by him presented to the Museum. 
The walls of this small apartment are covered with 
swords, daggers, and other arms of Oriental construc- 
tion, together with a few other objects not calling for 
particular remark. 

Passing from thence we find ourselves in the last 
room belonging to the suite thrown open to the 
public. The right-hand side of the room, opposite 
the windows, is filled wholly with books and maps, the 
latter fixed on rollers and deposited in cases. The 
farther side is in like manner occupied ; but a few 
cases beneath the windows, on the third side, contain 
objects of curious interest, especially to those who 
have any acquaintance with Oriental languages. These 
are manuscripts and books, written on the kind of 
paper, or substitute for paper, common in India, Bur- 
mah, &c., and in the native language of the country. 
Among these is Tippoo Sultan’s ‘ Register of Dreams,’ 
with his interpretation of them, in his own hand- 
writing. The copy of the Koran belonging to Tippoo 
is also deposited here. 

Those who are acquainted with the general contents 
of the British Museum will perceive, from the above 
details, that the curiosities deposited in the India 
House are of a different character, on account of their 
peculiar relation to Asiatic countries. The British 
Museum is by no means largely supplied with Oriental 
curiosities and rarities, and on that account the Museum 
to which this article relates is well worthy of a visit. 


An Etruscan Tomb.—On opening the door, the torches illumi- 
nated a chamber nineteen or twenty feet square, with a ledge all 
round it, on which were laid with great regularity ten or a dozen 
sarcophagi. They were covered with their lids, each having a 
well-executed figure of nenfrite or terra cotta as large as life, 
and sometimes of a size almost colossal, representing either men 
of grave and substantial appearance, with torques round the neck, 
and ring on the finger, holding in their hand a patera for liba- 
tions; or of elegant and richly dressed ladies, their heads 
adorned with ivy and myrtle wreaths, their ears with graceful 
pendants, their necks encircled with chains, and their arms with 
bracelets. Behind each figure was a number of vases piled up 
in irregular heaps, and some of them hanging above them by 
bronze nails on the wall, . . A larger sarcophagus than any of 
the others stood in the middle of the chamber. It was uncovered, 
and contained what remained of the skeleton and armour of the 
head of the family of Velthuri. There he lay, with his helmet, 
his greaves, and his two spears, after the fashion of classical an- 
tiquity ; and all around him in the coffin there was the strangest 
assemblage of little odds and ends that ever I saw. If we may 
be permitted to judge of the old warrior’s tastes by the things 
which were buried with him, he must, in his day and genera- 
tion, have been a passionate lover of rococo, with very little dis- 
crimination ; in short, a collector of trash. . . There were quan- 
tities of little pieces of enamel, and transparent-coloured pastas ; 
clear stones or compositions, some like topaz, and others like 
amethyst; balls of perfume; utensils of bronze, of all sorts. 
shapes, and sizes, and all manner of uselessness. And lastly, I 
pulled out what gave me rather an unpleasant insight into Sig- 
nor Velthuri’s character, and a bad idea of the employment of 
his lighter hours—a pair of dice, which, if my memory fails me 
not, were loaded. . . Another and more awful consideration was 
forced upon us by a closer inspection of this large sarcophagus. 
On both sides of it there is unequivocally represented a human 
sacrifice. Whether this relates to any act of Velthuri’s life, I 
will not undertake to decide. . But the subjects of the 
bassi-rilievi of sarcophagi have often no relation to the individual, 
but are national and historical—Mrs. Gray's Tour to the Se- 
pulchres of Etruria, 
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